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THE ARMOURY 


A Magazine of Weupons for Christian Warfare. 


APRIL 1874. 








I.—PETRISM AND PAPISTRY PROVED TO BE UNSCRIP- 
TURAL AND ANTISCRIPTURAL. 


[Vo the Editor of The Armoury. | 


Sir,—The Corinthians could boast of having for their spiritual 
father the Apostle of the Gentiles, and had the advantage both of 
their gifts and of his teaching. Puffed up with these attainments, on 
Paul’s departure they split into factions, which strove to depreciate him. 
Error in doctrine was accompanied with laxity in practice. In speak- 
ing of these divisions, the writer of the epistle observes—‘ Every one of 
you saith, I am of Paul, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ. Is Christ 
divided? was Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized into the 
name of Paul?” (1 Cor.i.12). He teaches that if they be called Pauline 
or Petrine, they disclaim their baptism, and become runaways from 
Christ (13th verse). The Apostle Paul detests PETRISM, which after- 
wards sprang up so much more rankly at Rome, just as much as he 
disliked Paulism. How much less should Dr Manning say or boast, 
“I am of Pio Nono! I am of the Pope!” Peter does not seem to have 
been at Corinth (1 Cor. iv. 6), and yet he was held there in high esteem, 
and that justly ; but some abused this esteem for Peter into a party-cry, 
and the Rome 8 calls this Petrism. Paul thanked God that he baptized 
so few. It is likely that he employed Silas and Timothy (Acts xviii. 5) 
in the act of baptizing the great number which believed and were ini- 
tiated (Acts xviii. 8) when he was in Corinth. He wished to bind the 
people not unto himself, nor to acknowledge him or Peter for their 
head ; q.d., although Christ has divers ministers and instruments, has 
He any more than one church, or one body, or one kingdom? Acts iii. 22 
is worthy of Dr Manning’s study, being a general conclusion, exhorting 
every one not to acknowledge any minister for head of a faction, nor to 
boast that he is one of his followers, considering the Church is not made 
for them, but they for the Church. All things ought to aim at the good 
and service of Christ’s family, both in life and in death, it being above 
all, and not subject to any but to Christ, who is its Head, whose office 
is to be a Mediator, to guide and to unite it to God His Father, who is 
the Supreme Head of Christ, and of the Church (John xiv. 28; 1 Cor. 
xi. 3, xv. 28) “‘ Therefore let no man glory in men; for all things are 
yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas,” (i.¢., Peter). Paulines, Apol- 
lonians, Petrine teachers are taught to consider themselves as jointly 
employed by Christ for the salvation of mankind. It is their interest 
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to serve God, and be faithful to His calling ; but shall any dare to make 
His Church their interest? The Pope, who calls himself the successor 
of Peter, is the origin of the disputes and schisms now agitating men’s 
minds in Germany, France, Switzerland, &c. Pio Nono will have the 
baptized for his own property ; he asserted this claim in his letter to 
the Emperor William, and the Emperor spoke scriptural truth in his 
kingly answer, viz., ‘‘that Jesus Carist 18 SOLE MepraTor,” not of 
redemption only, but of intercession. There is indeed one God, both of 
kings and subjects, and one Mediator ; God for the business with God, 
and man for the business with man (1 Tim. ii. 5). We need no other 
master of requests in heaven than the Man Christ Jesus, who, being so 
near us as Incarnate, will never be strange to us as Intercessor. Jesus 
will not trust His Church with any man. The Church is His. We are 
Christians. By divine direction we first received this designation at 
Antioch in the apostolic age, and still retain it (Acts xii. 26). 

The Pope is credited with a remarkable speech to the parish priests of 
Rome. Addressing them on the subject of their Lenten sermons, he 
told them first to rely as little as possible in their sermons on mere 
authority. They ought, he said, to appeal to the reason of their congre- 
gation, because we are now living in times when authority unsupported 
by reason has very little weight. He further told them to abstain in 
their Lenten sermons from any political allusions, particularly from such 
as might tend to excite party feeling. We have had no language of this 
kind from the Pope in any previous addresses since the entry of the 
Italians in September 1870, and its employment is most significant. 
The address, as may be imagined, is much talked of in Rome. The 
Pope himself led me to the above train of reasoning. He tells men to 
exercise that power of the human soul whereby we conceive and judge 
of things (Dan. iv. 36). Are we then allowed to talk together, dispute, 
argue ¢ (Matt. xvi. 8; Mark viii. 16). Are reason and revelation con- 
joined? May Vatican priests make a bold and wise profession of the 
truth, with due observance of circumstances, ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh a reason of the hope that is in them? 
(1 Pet. iii. 15). Then I venture to ask, Was Simon called Cephas or 
Peter—i.e., a stone or rock—to mark his need of steadiness in his faith and 
practice? He married a woman of Capernaum; he was kind to his 
mother-in-law, and had her cured of a fever by our Saviour (Mark i. 29). 
Then why does not the Pope imitate Peter as a married man? If he 
had married a Jewess who knew the law, he would never have declared 
himself infallible. His wife would have disputed possession of that 
novelty, and have proved he must be in error, and he would have said, 
“T cannot deny that women are liable to fail or mistake ; but then the 
Almighty made us to match the men, and even sons are like their 
mothers!” Can Roman priests now reason and ask, Was Peter really 
twenty-five years Bishop of Rome, writing thence his epistles? Then 
how is it that three years after Paul’s conversion he was at Jerusalem, 
and also when Herod died ; and was there at the Council; and was at 
Antioch in Syria some time after 4.p. 52% Not one word of him at 
Rome when Paul the apostle of the Gentiles wrote his epistle to the 
Church there, and sepds salutations to many by name. Not one word 
of him at Rome when Paul came there ; for at his first answer no man 
stood by him. Not one word of him in all the epistles which Paul writes 
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from Rome, although persons of a far inferior character are often men- 
tioned. How then could he possibly be Bishop of Rome, unless he 
exercised his power below ground, in the catacombs, probably, unper- 
ceived by the citizens? Or suppose he had been at Rome, that fact no 
more establishes the supremacy there than at Jerusalem, Joppa, Antioch, 
Babylon, where he was for a time (1 Peter v. 13). The Apostle of the 
Circumcision wrote his first epistle in the city or country of Babylon in 
Chaldea, where there were many Jews. Thence he wrote officially to 
the Hebrews dispersed out of their own country into those provinces 
mentioned (1 Peter i. 1) converted to the Christian faith, to whom Peter 
was ordained apostle (Gal. ii. 7), from the Euxine Sea to Cappadocia. 
In fine, what reasonable ground, argument, proof have we that he 
had a supremacy over the other apostlés? None at all, except that he 
was perhaps older, the most forward in temper (Matt. x. 2). He is in 
the list as eldest and first called with Andrew (Matt. iv. 18), an elder 
brother by the Lord’s own disposing, for the time they lived together ; 
for when they were separated, there is no priority spoken of. All seem 
without any superiority in degree, much less in domination (Gal. ii. 6- 
14; Matt. xxiii. 8-12).—I am, yours truly, 
Norton MALREWARD Rectory, BRISTOL. 





II.—SCOTTISH REFORMATION SOCIETY. 


PP\HE annual meeting of this Society was held in the hall of the Protest- 
ant Institute, Edinburgh, on the 16th ult. There was a large and 
encouraging attendance. The Rev. Dr Duff occupied the chair, 

and delivered an impressive address. Thereafter the report for the past 

year was submitted, from which it appeared that the Society is in a 

healthy and prosperous condition. A greater amount of work has been 

accomplished during the past year, in the way of diffusing instruction 
and information, especially among the young, than in former years. 

The following gentlemen took part in the proceedings, viz., the Rev. G. 

Wilson, Tolbooth Church, Rev. Dr J. Murray Mitchell, Rev. J. G. 

Mackintosh, Rev. Dr Begg, Rev. A. C. Kay, Rev. Dr Thomas Smith, Rev. 

A. Mackenzie, Rev. Thomas Addis, Rev. W. Balfour, and Mr J. G. 

Greig. Very interesting and instructive addresses were delivered, inter- 

spersed with devotional exercises. In the course of the proceedings the 

Rev. G. Divorty, the secretary, announced that a prize of £10 had been 

offered by the Rev. Dr Duff for the best essay on the Claim of the Pope 

to Supreme Temporal Power, to be given in before the commencement of 
next session. The following, among other resolutions, were unani- 
mously adopted, viz :— 

“ That this meeting, being deeply impressed with a sense of the evils of the 
Rothish system, and viewing with anxiety the persevering efforts at present 
made to extend its power and influence in this country, resolves tosupport the 
Scottish Reformation Society in its endeavours to counteract these evils, by 
the diffusion of information on the subject, and more especially in providing 
for the instruction of the young in Bible truth, as opposed to Romish error. 

“That this meeting, having had its attention directed to the struggle 
maintained against Romanism in other countries, and more especially in 
Germany, desires, without pronouncing any judgment on all the means 
employed, to express its condal aeeie with those who are resisting the 
encroachments of the Romish system on civil and religious liberty.” 
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IlL—A WELCOME. 


ELIEVING that the war with Rome is waxing hotter and’ ever 
hotter, and that a great battle is impending, we rejoice in every 
recruit that joins the Protestant army, and rejoice greatly when a 

well-organised squadron is added to the host. Therefore do we bid a 
very cordial welcome to a Canadian contingent which has just arrived. 
Without a figure, we gladly announce the issue of a new anti-Romish 
magazine, published in Montreal. The Protestant, “an undenomina- 
tional monthly, devoted to anti-Romish and anti-Ritualistic questions,” 
begins with February of the present year; and judging from its first 
number, we have great confidence that, with God’s blessing, it will do 
good service in the good cause.” The original articles are well written, 
and the selections are judiciously made, while the mechanical part of 
the work of production is all that could be desired. We bid our young 
brother God-speed, and subjoin his own account of his raison détre. 


Is ‘THE PROTESTANT” NEEDED IN CANADA? 


However much we may differ as to the duty or.use of maintain- 
ing controversy upon the doctrinal errors of Rome, there can be 
no question to a reflecting Protestant, as to the absolute need for a 
fair and firm opposition to the Ultramontane principles of aggression 
predominant in the councils of the Romish Church to-day. An old 
and dangerous creed has been revived. The CZcumenical Council of 
1871 put dogmas of arrogance to the front which people thought were 
entombed ; and sceptics who maintained that Rome was changed, were 
convinced she was only chained, and that her intolerant assumptions 
were still as hostile to civil and religious liberty as in the days when 
she was mistress of the world. 

At any time we believe Roman Catholicism to be dangerous, simply 
because it does not confine itself to spiritual ways and means to dissemi- 
nate its creed. Were Protestantism to enter the lists, and compete in 
all political and social intrigues with the Church of Rome, it would 
certainly gain worldly supremacy,—but Protestantism does not aim to 
be a political engine. Romanism is not all error, but it is one of those 
most dangerous of all errors, which contain some truth. None but the 
Church of Rome oppose liberty of conscience, and practise religious in- 
tolerance. But will the most indifferent Protestant—he who takes his 
doctrines on trust, and is content to let his religion take care of itself 
—will even he pretend to say that the Ultramontane Romanism which 
dictated the Syllabus, has anything of the comeliness or spirit of the 
religion of Christ? It openly avows its enmity to liberty of conscience 
in this age, as consistently as it did in the days of Luther; it makes no 
secret of its antagonism to all national progress and education which ite 
clerical eye and mind does not control. It does not conceal its arrogant 
assumption that to it “all kings and empires should bow.” It tells us 
in this enlightened age, and on this continent of freedom, as boldly as it 
ever proclaimed it in Rome, that “all baptized persons belong to the 
Pope ;” that ‘Protestants are heretics who would be surely punished 
had Rome the power;” that we have “no right to have opinions or 
feelings, religious, social or political, antagonistic to Romish dogma and 
desire.” It is caught intriguing in the national affairs of every nation ; 
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it is found cheek by jow! with the sleek Ritualist in the very bosom of 
@ portion of the Protestant Church; its pulpits ring out the changes of 
“persecution” because emperors will not permit its priests to spread 
disaffection and create disloyalty. These are facts, not fancy. They 
are patent to the reason of any man who dares to think for himself. 

Now, mark! Our‘Roman Catholic fellow-citizens, whom we respect 
and love, are taught from childhood the heresy of private judgment in 
matters of faith. What is one inevitable result? Actually that this 
spiritual slavery moulds the mind to a condition in which true freedom 
of thought becomes next to impossible in secular matters. True, the 
“advice” or “opinion” of the priest on a political question, they are 
not bound to accept ; but how few reject it! The Roman Catholic is 
just what his priest makes him, socially, morally, and spiritually. The 
priest who proclaims infallible dogmas on matters of faith, who cannot 
err in spiritual concerns, obtains an influence in secular affairs which 
we dare not despise. Can we wonder that a people thus taught to pin 
slavish faith to the dictum of their spiritual adviser, and to keep minds 
open for any and every clerical teaching, without examining or reason- 
ing for themselves, should regard the step from the pulpit to the hust- 
ings, from the confessional to the lobby of Parliament, as one of the 
proper spheres of the priest? Does not Ultramontanism distinctly 
assert that the Church of Rome is superior to all civil governments and 
powers; that it has the divine right to make and unmake law, to 
anathematise and to destroy? Now, when we find the Church of Rome 
avowing her right to control our legislation, to direct education ; claim- 
ing political privileges superior to any other church, and clerical im- 
munities denied to other clergy, it should suffice to awaken Protestants 
to a sense of their duty. We have faith, too, that it will. 

The Protestant does not originate any action with reference to 
Ultramontane Romanism. It takes issue with a large portion of our 
Roman Catholic fellow-citizens who for years have been resisting the 
interference of their clergy in secular affairs, and an earthly arrogance 
never displayed by the Master whose servants this ¢lergy assume to be. 
It concedes full religious liberty, but it protests against the priest 
becoming the politician. It protests against the systematic greed and 
gtasping of the Church of Rome in Canada, which shows itself in many 
ways. It sympathises with the great movement of the “Old 
Catholics,” as well as with the noble efforts of our own fellow- 
citizens of French origin, who for several years have been resisting the 
clerical assumption in the Province of Quebec. It goes further, of 
course, and regards Romanism as a system of error, and Ritualism one 
of the outposts of Rome. 

Is the Protestant needed in Canada? Let the above and the follow- 
ing for the present reply: 

1, Jesuitism is now supreme in the Roman Catholic Church, aiming 
to control legislation, to coerce legislators, to amass property, to inter- 
fere in education, to undermine loyalty. It may float 2 Union Jack on 
the dome of its college, but it preaches and practises disloyalty within. 

2. The political programme published on page 16, reveals the daring 
movements of the Ultramontanists in the politics of this country. 
Scarcely an election occurs without the direct interference of the 
Roman Catholic clergy. 
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3. The Jesuit Churches are systematically working to attract Protes- 
tants to their Sabbath evening services, &c. It is notorious that 
hundreds of Protestants (?) attend these services. 

4, Our public school system is made the constant target of Romish 
assault. 

5. French Roman Catholic priests are appointed and paid by our 
Government as emigration agents, and are now flooding the country 
with the most bigoted class of French Romanists of Europe. 

6. The insidious teaching of the Ritualistic party has already given 
birth to an element in our midst who repudiate the name of “ Protes- 
tant,” and who are bringing shame upon a part of the Protestant 
Church by their Romish practices, defending Confession, Purgatory, 
the doctrine of the Real Presence, Kc. 

Is the Protestant not needed in Canada ? 


IV.—FRENCH HISTORY AND ROMANISM. 
(Continued from page 73.) 

“ TN 1503 Louis XII. determined to send an army to Naples; but 
the country was thrown into confusion by the sudden death of Pope 
Alexander VI. Cesar Borgia was dangerously ill at the same time 

[both having, it was said, taken by mistake poison which they intended 

for a cardinal they invited to their table]. The illness of Cesar 

Borgia at the same time as his father’s death, annulled his power, and 

took from him the fruits of his infamous intrigues. Louis XII. lost in 

Alexander VI. his most powerful ally in Italy, where the warlike and 

irascible Julius II. made for him new difficulties and insurmountable 

obstacles.” —Page 291, vol. J. 

“In 1515 the throne of Rome was occupied almost without inter- 
ruption by a succession of Pontiffs whose spirit was the most opposite 
to Christianity. After [the scandalous and immoral] Alexander VI. 
appeared Julius II., a warlike Pope [whose ambitious pride caused 
rivers of blood to flow]. The ostentatious and frivolous Leo X. fol- 
lowed, and put the finishing stroke to the scandals of the Church. 
The construction of the magnificent monuments of Leo, and especially 
St Peter’s at Rome, required enormous sums. The Pope sold his 
pardons to the faithful; monks travelled through Europe and trafficked 
in Roman indulgences, even in taverns and disorderly houses, when 
appeared Luther, that extraordinary man, a monk of the order of 
Augustines, and thundered against the guilty traffic of the Pontifical 
court, and endeavoured to reform the abuses of the Church, which 
caused the name of reform to be given to the revolution he effected, 
and which required two centuries to accomplish. At the diet of 
Worms he attacked auricular confession, the intercession of saints, the 
dogma of purgatory, that of transubstantiation, the celibacy of the 
priests, and the authority of the Church.”—Pp. 300-312, Vol. J. 

“ Alexander Farnese, Pope Paul IIL, instituted the order of Jesuits 
about 1531, founded by Ignatius de Loyola. The object of this order 
was to resist heresy, to convert the world to the Roman faith, and submit 
it to the Pope, whom the Jesuits recognised as infallible concerning 
the faith. The Pontiff names the General of the order, and all the 
members vow obedience to him.”—Note to Page 324, Vol. J. 
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[In 1535 Francis I. persecuted and tortured the Protestants, and 
having found affixed to his door a violent placard against the Mass, re- 
solved to appease Heaven by summary vengeance. A procession was 
formed, the Bishop of Paris carrying the holy Sacrament, preceded by 
cardinals, bishops, and priests, and followed by the King bareheaded 
and a torch in his hand, the Queen, Princes, 200 gentlemen, the Parlia- 
ment, justices, and ambassadors. In six of the principal places a plat- 
form was erected for the holy Sacrament, and close by, a scaffold and a 
pile; in these places six unfortunate Protestants were burnt alive, 
amidst the howlings and curses of the populace. The King had ordered 
the victims to be strapped to an elevated machine which in lowering 
them into the burning pile and elevating them by turns prolonged 
their agonies. At each station the King gave his torch to the Cardinal 
of Lorraine, then joined his hands and remained humbly prostrated im- 
ploring Divine mercy for his people, and waiting till each victim had 
perished in torture. The ceremony ended with high mass and a feast, 
where the King declared if his own children became heretics he would 
sacrifice them, This horrible procession, ordered by the King in 
hatred of the spirit of independence, was followed by an edict which 
banished the Protestants, confiscated their property, and forbad any 
books to be published under pain of death.” —Pp, 324, 325, Vol. J.*| 

“In 1546, several thousand Vaudois on the borders of Provence 
were in communion with the Calvinists. Francis I. permitted the first 
President of the Parliament of Aix to execute a sentence pronounced 
against them for five years. Twenty-two villages were burned and 
sacked ; the inhabitants, surprised during the night, were hunted to 
the rocks, lighted by the fires that were consuming their houses: the 
men perished by torture, the women by violence. At Cabriéres 
seven hundred men were slain in cold blood, and all the women were 
burnt ; and, according to the sentence, the houses were razed to the 
ground, the woods cut down, the trees in the gardens torn up, and in 
a short time this fertile country became a desert. This frightful mas- 
sacre was one of the principal causes of the civil (called ‘ religious’) 
wars which desolated France so long.” —Page 331, Vol. I. 

“In 1559 Cardinal de Lorraine instituted a Parliament with: 
authority to punish those of the reformed religion. Fire became the 
common means of persecution, and the ferocity of the sentences was 
such that it received the name of the ‘ Burning Chamber.’”—Page 346, 
Vol. I. 

“‘ About 1663 Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of Navarre, widow of Antoine 
de Bourbon, was accused and convicted of heresy. A bull from Pius 
LV, declared her unworthy of royal dignity, and gave her dominion to 
the first comer.”—Page 356, vol. I. 

“ At the same period the Duke of Alva visited the king at Bayonne, 
and in an interview he had with the queen as to the means of annihi- 
lating the Calvinists, he made use of the expression, ‘Ten thousand 
frogs are not worth the head of one salmon.’ ”—Page 357, vol. I. 

“On the 24th of August 1572, the Massacre of St Bartholomew took 

* The whole of this passage is omitted in the edition of 1872, and replaced by the 


following words: ‘Six Protestants were burnt in Paris, 1535, with a horrible 


solemnity. This cruel execution took place Jan. 21, followed by an edict which 
banished the Protestants,” &c, 
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place. Every effort was employed to attract the greatest possible 
number of Protestants into Paris. Charles IX., with this view, pur- 
posely worked on their fears, and gave them to understand that they 
must be in full force in case of surprise and danger. They came in 
‘great numbers, and the plans were at once prepared for the bloody 
work. A council was held at the Tuileries, the Queen at their head: 
the parts were allotted, and the execution was to commence at day- 
break on 8t Bartholomew's day. The assassins, for recognition, wore 
a scarf on the left arm, and a white cross on the hat. At daybreak 
Catherine de Medicis, impatient, gave the signal by the clock of St 
Germain l’Auxerrois. At the sound of the dismal bell the assassins 
filled the town, and a band of soldiers first surrounded the house of 
Coligni. The doors are opened in the name of the King; the mur- 
derers ascend, and find the Admiral at prayer. ‘Are you Coligni?’ 
asked Béme, the chief of the band, threatening him with his sword. 
‘Yes, it is me,’ answered Coligni; ‘young man, respect my white 
hairs.’ For all answers Béme struck him repeated blows, mutilated 
him, and threw his body into the street, where Henri de Guise waited 
for it and trampled it under his feet. Already death was everywhere. 
The Protestants rushed half-dressed from their houses at the sound of 
the alarming bell and cries of their perishing brothers, and were mur- 
dered by thousands. The carnage lasted three days in Paris, where 
five thousand persons lost their lives. One jeweller boasted of having 
slain more than four hundred Protestants in one day himself. [The 
King fired from a window in the Louvre on the fugitive Protest- 
ants, and afterwards went to insult and rejoice over the half-destroyed 
remains of Coligni.] The third day he went to Parliament and 
audaciously justified his conduct. Royal orders were sent to the 
provinces for similar massacres. Meaux, Angers, Bourges, Orleans, 
Lyons, Toulouse, Rouen, became the theatre of the most horrible 
scenes. The Vicomte d’Ortez, commanding at Bayonne, wrote to the 
King: ‘Sir, I have only found in the town good citizens, but not one 
executioner.’ The Comte de Tendes in Provence sent the same 
answer ; several governors refused to obey. The death of the above 
nobleman was sudden and premature. A great number of Catholics 
joined the reformation from horror of this massacre, and another civil 
war followed. The defence of La Rochelle by the Protestants was 
heroic; it lasted six months, and cost immense sums and twenty 
thousand men on the Catholic side. Charles IX. languished after the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, and often seemed a prey to delirium, 
during which he saw before him the spectres of his victims. He ex- 
pired May 30th, 1574, barely twenty-four years of age. Rome received 
the intelligence of the massacre with enthusiasm. Pope Gregory XIII. 
oréered salutes of cannon and a solemn mass in honour of the day.” — 
Page 363, Vol. J. (This is but a very slight sketch of these terrible 
events.) 

“Henry IV. granted the Ediet of Nantes in 1598, and one of the 
first and most fatal acts of Louis XIV. was the revocation of it in 
1685. 

“The Protestants were living peaceably and inoffensively towards 
the Government, and were distinguished by the purity of their lives 
and industrial activity. Louis, notwithatanding, had always regarded 
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them with hatred and rage. Being very little instructed in the difference 
of religion, he was offended at the public profession in his kingdom of 
opinions contrary to his own; and the absolute authority he con- 
sidered he had over the life and property of his subjects extended to 
their consciences, and his cruel persecutions of the Protestants were 
suggested by his pride more than his devotion. For some time he had 
meditated the ruin of their churches. Numerous conversions were 
effected by threats, by violence, or bought by weight of gold. The 
unfortunate Protestants saw themselves successively despoiled of all 
their rights and all their privileges: their ministers were forbidden to 
wear the ecclesiastical robe, to visit the sick or the prisons; their 
professors were forbidden to teach languages, philosophy, theology ; 
their schools were destroyed, and the gifts to their consistories were 
transferred to the Roman Catholic hospitals; art and force were 
employed to take from them the superintendence of their children. 
Thrust out from all public functions, they applied themselves to 
industry, which owed to them its rapid progress. Colbert protected 
them ; but at his death Louvois, his envious rival, in concert with 
Michael le Tellier his father, Chancellor of France, and Madame de 
Maintenon, persuaded Louis to sacrifice them. The numerous blows 
laid on them by Louis prevented their taking any means for their 
defence when on the 22nd October 1685, appeared the order which 
revoked the Edict of Nantes. It forbade throughout the whole kingdom 
the exercise of the reformed religion, ordered all its ministers to leave 
France in fifteen days, ordered parents and tutors to bring up children 
in the Roman Catholic faith. Emigration was forbidden on pain of the 
galleys and confiscation of property. Roman Catholic preachers tra- 
versed the towns peopled by Protestants; and where their missions were 
useless or powerless they had resort again to dragonades (billeting Popish 
soldiery on the Protestant inhabitants), to convert them by force. 
Before this order the Government had already several times sent 
dragonades to the determined adherents with licence to act towards 
them with every excess till their conversion was extorted. Atrocious 
and innumerable violences were committed: those who resisted these 
barbarous orders were condemned to the gibbet and galleys, the minis- 
ters were broken alive. A hundred thousand industrial families escaped 
from France; foreign countries received them with open arms, and 
were enriched by their industry at the expense of their native country. 
These detestable proceedings redoubled the hatred of the Protestant 
people against the King, and increased their resources and forces in 
weakening those of the nation; they formed among themselves several 
regiments of French refugees, who became more than once a terror to 
the persecuting monarch.”—Page 44, Vol. II. 

“Yn 1764 the Jesuits were abolished in France. They had [by their 
intolerance, their ambition, and intrigues] excited against them the 
philosophers, the people, and the parliament, who watched closely for an 
opportunity to strike them a mortal blow. They found this in the bank- 
ruptcy of the Jesuit Lavallette, which amounted to several millions. 
The society, rendered legally responsible, refused restitution [and only 
promised prayers for the victims of this sewer | The Procureurs Géné- 
raux, and especially La Chalotais, Procureur Général of the parliament 
of Britanny, caused searching investigation amongst the members of 
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the order; they defended themselves feebly ; numerous sequestrations 
were ordered, and their constitution, examined in detail, was keenly at- 
tacked on all points. An assembly of bishops is convoked by the king, 
and pronounces in favour of the society, which is secularised by the 
parliaments in 1762. The Duc de Choiseul supports with vigour the 
magistracy, and Louis finally sacrifices the Jesuits to insure his peace. 
Their order is abolished in the kingdom by an edict of 1764, which 
gives them the permission to live in France as private persons. 
All the courts of the Bourbons declare themselves at the same time 
against this notorious society, banished first from Portugal [where seve- 
ral of its members were accomplices in the assassination of King Joseph]. 
The Jesuits were successively driven from Spain, Naples, and Parma. 
The total abolition of the order was earnestly solicited at Rome by the 
Duc de Choiseul, who promised on that condition the restitution of the 
Venaissier county to the Holy See. Refused by Clement XIII., it was 
accorded in 1773 by the celebrated Ganganelli, pope by the name of 
Clement XIV. In this order he destroyed the most powerful support of 
the pretensions of the Court of Rome. Two sovereigns, now Catholics, 
Frederick II. of Prussia, and Catherine of Russia, alone offered shelter 


and protection to the society of Jesuits in their states."—Pages 136 
137, 138, vol. JJ. 





V.—THE LATEST PAPAL ENCYCLICAL. 
From the Christian World (New York). 


HERE is something inexpressibly sad in the contemplation of a long 
life drawing near its close, which has been laboriously spent in 
attempting an impossible task. We are inclined at the melan- 

choly sight to silence our condemnation even of what we cannot approve, 
and to give expression only to feelings of regret and commiseration. It 
is with feelings of this nature that we rise from the careful perusal of 
the Encyclical addressed by Pope Pius the Ninth, on the 21st of No- 
vember 1873, “to all Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops, and 
other Ordinaries in the Grace and Communion of the Apostolic See.” 
We almost forget the fearful weight of responsibility resting upon the 
writer for the blasphemies to which his authority has given form and 
wide currency; we scarcely remember that, if other Pontiffs by their 
cruelty, their nepotism, their lewdness, have so disgraced the tiara that 
the present Pope appears an angel in comparison, yet none of them ever 
rivalled Pius the Ninth in arrogating to himself Divine honours. And 
we think only of the disappointment of cherished hopes, the humiliation 
and downfall of an old man now in the eighty-second year of his ago 
and the twenty-eighth of his pontificate—a pontificate the longest and 
the most unfortunate of all that long list which runs back a thousand 
years and over. 

The present Pontificate a failure.—More than a quarter of a century ago, 
on the 16th of June 1846, Giovanni Maria Mastai-Ferretti was elevated 
to the Papal chair, and for a year or two enjoyed a rare popularity for 
the moderate policy which he inaugurated and the reforms which he set 
on foot. But neither his own inclinations nor those of the College of 
Cardinals would permit him to go far enough to gratify the just demands 
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of the people. From the impotent position in which he at length found 
himself, the only escape was in flight; and when, after an exile from 
Rome of considerably more than a year, he returned to the Vatican 
supported by French, Austrian, and Spanish bayonets, the liberal Pon- 
tiff had become transformed into a confirmed enemy of progress. From 
the time of his restoration to power, in April 1850, his entire history 
has been one of continual but unavailing struggle against the spirit of 
the age, and the irresistible logic of events. The retrograde measures 
that characterised the civil government of the Pontifical States so long 
as Pius enjoyed any temporal authority, need not be mentioned: none 
of them has proved availing to check the advance of free institutions. 

The definition of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, ascrib- 
ing to the Virgin Mary an origin as sinless as that of her Divine Son, 
was followed by the publication of a Syllabus which condemned as 
abominable heresies the most self-evident truths, and branded modern 
civilisation as atheism. And the absurdities of the Syllabus in turn 
gave place to the impieties of the Vatican Council and the promulgation 
of the Dogma by which Pius dared to claim for himself and his prede- 
cessors and successors, when deciding ex cathedra, one of the distin- 
guishing attributes of Divinity. And yet these conclusions, heralded 
with the booming of cannon from the castle of St Angelo, have proved 
only the prelude to disasters, some of which have followed on so closely 
that we cannot avoid seeing in them the hand of God punishing man’s 
blasphemous assumption. 

T'he Pope's Dejection.—We are not surprised that Pius commences 
this new lament over the degeneracy of the age with sentences full of 
sadness. It is thus that he addresses his fellow bishops: 

“ Although many grievous and bitter sufferings, from the beginning 
of our long pontificate, have fallen to our lot, through various causes 
which we have unfolded in our Encyclical letters from time to time ; 
yet in these last years the number of our sorrows has so increased that, 
were we not upheld by the mercy of God, we should be almost over- 
whelmed by them. Of late, indeed, matters have reached such a pass 
that death itself seems better than life amid such storms, and with eyes 
lifted up to heaven we are fain to ery, ‘ It is better for us to die than to 
see the evils of the saints’ (1 Mace. iii. 59).” 

Rome and the Religious Orders.—The tone of the letter which follows 
is foreshadowed in these opening sentences. The miseries of the 
Papal overthrow at Rome naturally first call for brief notice :— 


“ Ever since our city of Rome by the will of God has been taken away by 
force of arms, and has passed under the sway of men who despise law, who 
are enemies of religion, who confound all things both human and divine, 
hardly a day has passed without inflicting some new wound on our heart 
posse th suffering from repeated injuries and wrongs. There ring still in our 
ears cries of religious men and women, who have been driven from their 
homes in poverty, and scattered hither and thither by hostile hands, as is 
done where revolution triumphs ; just as, according to Athanasius, the 
great Antony used to say, ‘The devil hates all Christians, but he cannot 
endure good monks and virgins dedicated to Christ.’ 

“We have now seen what we thought would never come to pass— 
viz., the suppression and abolition of the Roman University, which had 
been established (according to the words of an ancient author writing on 
the Anglo-Saxon school in Rome), that young church students from distant 
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arts might be educated in Catholic faith and doctrine, lest in their own 
finds they should be wrongly taught, or in a way contrary to Catholic 
unity, and that they might go back strongand steadfast in the faith. Thus 
while by foul means we are by degrees deprived of always ruling and 
governing the Universal Church, it is clearly manifest how very far from 
the truth is that which has been asserted—viz., that the liberty of the Ro- 
man Pontiff, in theexercise of his spiritual ministry and in his relations 
with the Catholic world, bas been nowise diminished by the loss of our 
city ; nay, it becomes clearer every day, how truly we have so often insisted, 
that the sacrilegious usurpation of our territory has had for its especial 
object the subversion of the Pontifical authority, and the destruction, if 
possible, of the Catholic Religion itself.” 


The Struggle of the Papacy at Geneva.—But the Pope tells us that 
his object is not to bewail the woes of Rome or even of Italy, and 
therefore passes to the consideration of the relations of the Papacy with 
Switzerland. The events connected with the forcible banishment of 
Mermillod—or, as he is styled, “‘ Gaspar, Bishop of Hebron, and Vicar- 
Apostolic of Geneva”—a banishment which is here pronounced glorious 
for the sufferer and disgraceful to those who put it in execution—are 
first alluded to; together with the enactment of legislation requiring 
an oath “in terms involving actual apostasy.” Hereupon Pius thus 
denounces the new laws of the Canton of Geneva and those who have 
ventured to take upon themselves the offices of the priesthood under 
them :—‘‘ We, therefore, as required by our office, do, by our Apostolic 
authority, solemnly reject and condemn them, declaring the required 
oath to be unlawful and sacrilegious, and that all those who, in the 
Canton of Geneva, or elsewhere, having been elected according to the 
tenor of the same laws, or others like them, by the votes of the people, 
and confirmation of the civil power, shall venture to take upon them 
ecclesiastical functions, do, ipso facto, incur the greater excommunica- 
tion, especially reserved to this Holy See, and other canonical penalties : 
and that they are to be avoided by the faithful, according to the Divine 
command, as strangers and robbers, who come not but to steal, and to 
kill, and to destroy. (St John x. 5, 10.)” 

Northern Switzerland.—It is, however, for Northern Switzerland that 
Pius reserves the greatest condemnation; and the violence of his lan- 
guage here is undoubtedly the cause that has occasioned the Swiss 
Government, within a few weeks, as we are informed, by telegraph, to 
dismiss the Papal nuncio heretofore residing in the city of Berne. 
Pius says :-— 


“These are sad and sorrowful events, but deeds still more sorrowful have 
taken place in five of the seven cantons which form the Diocese of Bal— 
viz., Soleure, Berne, Bale-Campagne, Aargau, and Zurich. In those parts 
also laws have been enacted concerning parishes, the election and discharge 
of parish priests and their assistants, subversive of the government and 
Divine constitution of the Church, and subjecting the Church to the secular 
and schismatical power. ‘These laws, and especially the law of the 23d 
of December 1872, passed by the Government of Soleure, we denounce and 
condemn, and order to be considered so denounced and condemned. After 
Our Venerable Brother Eugenius, Bishop of* Bale, in his just indignation 
and Apostolic fortitude, had rejected certain articles proposed in the meet- 
ing, or so-called diocesan conference, to which there came delegates from 
the five aforesaid cantons—having a just reason for rejecting them as injuri- 
ous to Episcopal authority, subversive of hierarchical government, and openly 
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favourable to heresy: for this cause he was banished from his Bishopric 
expelled from his house, and violently driven into exile, No kin of 
wrong and injury was left undone to lead into schism the clergy and people 
of the five aforesaid cantons ; the clergy were forbidden to hold any inter- 
course with their banished Pastor; orders were given to the Cathedral 
Chapter of Bale to proceed to the election of a Vicar Capitular, or Adminis- 
trator, as if the See were actually vacant. The Chapter, however, vigorously 
protested, and spurned such unworthy action. In the meantime, by a decree 
of the civil magistrates of Berne, sixty-nine parish priests of the Canton of 
Jura were forbidden to exercise their functions, and deprived of their office, 
for the only reason that they had openly testified that they acknowledge 
only our Venerable Brother Eugenius as their lawful Bishop and Pastor, 
and would not treacherously sever themselves from Catholic unity. The 
consequence is that the whole of that district—which has constantly pre- 
served the Catholic faith, and which has been united to the Canton of Berne 
on the condition of keeping the exercise of religion free and inviolate—has 
been deprived of Mass, and the rites of baptism, marriage, and burial, in 
spite of the complaints and remonstrances of the faithful, by the highest 
injustice reduced to the necessity either of receiving schismatical and here- 
tical pastors thrust upon them be civil authority, or of being deprived of 
all assistance and ministry of their priests. 

“We thank God for upholding and strengthening with the same grace 
that sustained the martyrs, that chosen part of the Catholic flock which 
manfully follows their Bishop, ‘ setting up a wall for the house of Israel to 
stand in battle in the day of the Lord’ (Ezech. xiii. 5), and, without fear, 
treading in the footsteps of the Head of Martyrs, Jesus Christ, meeting 
erocious wolves with the meekness of lambs, and cheerfully and patiently 
fighting for the Faith.” 


The Conflict in Prussia.—Of the long discussion which follows respect- 
ing the relations of ‘the Papal See with the Emperor of Germany and 
of the Government of Prussia, we need say little. Pius refers at some 
length to the recent correspondence between himself and the Emperor, 
and touches with some asperity of tone on the publicity given to it by 
the official journal of Berlin, as having been given without his know- 
ledge and in an unusual manner. He is especially indignant at the 
accusation contained in the Emperor’s letter, that a part of his Catholic 
subjects, and particularly the bishops and other clergy, are guilty of 
treason and conspiring to overthrow all order in human society. He 
styles the accusation as not less cruel than unlooked for, and as a foul 
calumny, while he attempts to refute the Emperor's assertion (see 
Christian World for December last, p. 364) that neither the religion of 
Jesus Christ nor the truth has anything to do with these priestly in- 
trigues, in the following words :— 


“The things which we have thus far recounted are before the eyes of all : 
wherefore, while Religious and Virgins dedicated to God are deprived of 
the common liberty of citizens, and are exiled with cruel harshness ; while 
public schools, in which Catholic youth are educated,are day by day further 
withdrawn from the wholesome teaching and vigilance of the Church ; 
while societies founded for the nurturing of piety, and even the seminaries 
of the clergy are dissolved ; while the liberty of preaching the gospel is 
hindered, while it is prohibited in certain parts of the kingdom to teach the 
elements of religious education in the mother-tongue, while the priests are 
forcibly taken away from the parishes over which they were set by the 
bishops themselves, are deprived of their revenues, coerced by fines, and 
menaced by threats of imprisonment, while Catholics are disturbed by vexa- 
tions of every kind, is it possible that we should receive into our mind that 
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which is laid before us—viz., that neither the religion of Jesus Christ nor 
the truth is called in question ?” 


The Old Catholics and Bishop Reinkens.—A very considerable part of 
the letter is devoted to the denunciation of the Old Catholic movement 
and those who have taken part in it. The abuse of the name these 
heretics have assumed, Pius remarks, would be truly ridiculous,-if it were 
not that their monstrous errors, their sacrileges, their scandals, and the 
havoc of souls redeemed by the blood of Christ drew abundant tears 
from his eyes. Their recent declaration of faith he stigmatises as “ that 
impious and most impudent of documents ;” themselves as “ unhappy 
sons of perdition ;” and the new prelate as “their pseudo-bishop, a 
certain notorious apostate from the Catholic faith, Joseph Hubert 
Reinkens.” He treats his application for consecration to the Jansenists 
of Utrecht, whom before their “falling away from the Church,” the 
Old Catholics regarded as heretics and schismatics, as a final touch of 
impudence, and he affects to regard it as incredible that “the Most 
Serene Emperor of Germany ” should acknowledge “ Joseph Hubert” as 
a lawful Catholic bishop. 

Throughout the entire letter the Pope is careful when alluding to 
the Emperor to abstain from any expressions which would seem to 
violate the rules of courtly etiquette ; unless, indeed, we may suppose 
that William is included in the following anathema, along with the 
other abettors of the Old Catholic revolt :— 


“We, therefore, who have been placed, undeserving as we are, in the 
Supreme See of Peter, for the guardianship of the Catholic Faith, and for 
the maintenance of the Unity of the Universal Church, according to the 
custom and example of our predecessors and their holy decrees, by the 
power given to us from on high, not only declare the election of said Joseph 
Hubert Reinkens to be contrary to the holy canons, unlawful, and alto- 
gether null and void, and denounce and condemn his consecration as _ sacri- 
legious, but by the authority of Almighty God we declare the said Joseph 
Hubert, together with those who have taken part in his election and sacri- 
legious consecration, and whoever adhere to and follow the, same, giving 
aid, favour, or consent—excommunicated, under anathema, separated from 
the communion of the Church, and to be reckoned among those whose fel- 
lowship has been forbidden to the faithful by the Apostle, so that they are 
not so much as to say to them, God speed you.” (2 St John 10.) 


The Conflict in Mexico, Brazil, &c.—After so extended a treatment of the 
troubles of the Papacy in Europe, Pius reserves for another occasion the 
conflict in America, where he asserts “ that neither are matters more 
favourable nor the times more peaceful.” Of considerable interest is the 
paragraph in which the Pope attempts to account for the circumstance 
that in so many different quarters the See of Rome is involved in a 
desperate struggle. We doubt whether it will carry conviction with it 
to many minds. 


The Freemasons.—“ Some of you may perhaps be surprised, venerable 
brethren, that the war which is carried on at this time against the Catholic 
Church extends so far and wide.’ But whoever is acquainted with the 
character, the aims, and purposes of the sects, be they Freemasons or by 
whatever name they are known, and compares them with the character and 
extent of the strife, which throughout nearly the whole world is waged 
against the Church, cannot hesitate to assign the cause of our present cala- 
mities to the craft and conspiracy of the same sects. From them is made up 
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the synagogue of Satan, which is marshalling its forees and preparing to 
engage hand in hand against the Church of Christ. From their first begin- 
— they have been denounced to the kings and to the nations by our 
predecessors who have watched over Israel: again and again have they 
condemned them, nor have we ourselves failed in this our duty. Would 
that the supreme pastors of the Church had been more firmly believed by 
those who could have warded off so terrible a plague! But the sect, wind- 
ing along by crooked ways, never ceasing its task, beguiling many with its 
cunning craft, is now bursting forth from its hiding-places, and boasting 
itself to be all-powerful. These sinful associations, having greatly increased 
the number of their adherents, fancy that they have now attained their 
ends, and all but reached the goal set before them. Succeeding in this object, 
after which they have so long hankered—the possession or the chief power 
in many places—they are now boldly using the strength and power they 
have acquired that the Church of God may be reduced to the most grinding 
slavery, that it may be uptorn from its foundations, and defaced in the 
divine marks with which it shines conspicuous—in a word, that shaken, 
shattered, and overthrown by many blows, it may, if possible, be utterly 
blotted out from the world.” 


Such are the leading points and some of the most important paragraphs 
of a document which has appeared to us to deserve more than a passing 
notice. The space which has been occupied precludes us from at present 
criticising its positions in detail. 


VIL—JOSEPH ROBERT REINKENS, D.D., 
BISHOP OF THE OLD CATHOLICS OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 


OPE PIUS IX., in his Encyclical Letter of the 21st of November 
1873, introduces the Bishop of the Old Catholics of Germany to 
the Roman Catholic world in the following words :—“ These men 

{the Old Catholics] have in their daring gone even further, and with 
greater audacity than, by the just judgment of God, is usually the case 
with heretic saints, on the way of wickedness and damnation, and have 
also attempted to give themselves a hierarchy. They have elected and 
appointed a notorious apostate from the Catholic faith, Joseph Hubert 
Reinkens, . . . ” whom “ these most miserable sons of perdition have 
given to themselves as a bishop of lies.” We purpose, in what fol- 
lows, to put our readers in a position to form their own judgment of 
the man whom the Pope thus characterises. 

Dr Reinkens belongs to the class of what is called self-made men. 
He owes all to the blessing of God and his own gifts and industry, and 
nothing to the accidents of birth and station. His parents were poor 
when their son was born on the Ist of March 1821. Losses soon made 
them poorer. In 1836 the mother died, and Joseph, then fifteen, with 
an elder brother, entered a manufactory, in otder by manual labour to 
aid his careworn father in the support of his numerous family. But 
his brilliant gifts and honourable character soon manifested themselves, 
and pointed him out for a higher destiny. At the age of nineteen he 
was sufficiently advanced to take his place in the fourth class of the 
gymnasium or college at Aix-la-Chapelle. Four years later he entered 
the University of Bonn. 

His university career was a very brilliant one. In the first year he 
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wrote a prize essay on a subject chosen by the Philosophical Faculty, 
on the “Notion and Fourfold Division of Virtue among the Greeks.” 
In 1847 he passed his theological examination in Cologne, coming out 
in the first class. The following year he passed his final examination, 
outstripping his compeers, and heading the list. In 1849 he went to 
Munich, passed his doctor’s examination, and was promoted to the 
degree of D.D., his examiners certifying in his diploma to his having 
passed with “eminent” success. Thus the boy, who at the age of 
sixteen did not despise manual labour to aid his struggling father, 
had at the age of twenty-eight become a doctor in divinity, a man 
of “eminent” acquirements, on whom the eyes of members of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy of Germany rested with pride and hope. 

Among the German bishops then alive was Baron Diepenbrock, 
Cardinal and Prince-Bishop of Breslau. Diepenbrock was the disciple 
and friend of Bishop Sailer, of Ratisbon, that devout and almost 
evangelical dignitary who at one time seemed destined to bridge over 
the gulf which separated the Christian communions in his German 
Fatherland. Diepenbrock was also the friend of Dr Passavant, a well- 
known Frankfort physician and a devout Protestant, with whom he 
carried on an interesting correspondence on the re-union of the sepa- 
rated communions, which was published by Passavant after Diepen- 
brock’s death. It was at the instigation of Cardinal Diepenbrock that 
the young doctor was won for the University of Breslau, the university 
of his cathedral city. Diepenbrock’s successor in the see of Breslau— 
Prince-Bishop Forster—was in a certain sense also regarded as his 
spiritual successor. None were more zealous than he in resisting the 
Papal usurpation of infallibility. Even after his return from Rome, 
where he took part in the Vatican Council, he remained steadfast for a 
time. Then he submitted, and now he and the Archbishop of Posen 
aud the Bishop of Paderborn stand in the foremost ranks of the Ger- 
man bishops in enforcing the claims of the Vatican, and persecuting 
those who resist. Forster has broken utterly with the tradi- 
tions of Diepenbrock and Sailer. Was Diepenbrock, in the person 
of Bishop Reinkens, unconsciously providing for the “succession” in 
the aspirations of Sailer and his school? Time will show, though 
Reinkens has more complicated questions to solve, and a more 
thorny path to tread, than the pious Bishop of Ratisbon. 

Dr Reinken’s professional career did not belie the hopes which the 
brilliancy of his student career had excited. In 1850 an unpaid 
professor (Privatdocent), he was made Professor Extraordinary in 1853, 
and Professor in Ordinary, the highest rank in the University 
hierarchy, in 1857. Between that date and the year 1866 he had 
been three times Dean of the Theological Faculty, and once Rector 
of the University. He went on growing in influence and esteem, until 
in the winter of 1870 the present Prince-Bishop prohibited his lee- 
tures, and thereby emptied his lecture-room. Thus ended a profes- 
sional career of unusual lustre. 

For the position which God had in store for him it was good that 
he was not only a professor, He soon manifested extraordinary power 
as apreacher. In 1852 he was appointed Festival Preacher, Benefi- 
ciary, and Penitentiary of the Breslau Cathedral. In 1853 he was made 
first Cathedral Preacher, an office which he only resigned in 1858, In 
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1857 the Prince-Bishop offered him a canonry, which he declined, in 
order to gain more time for study and learned labour. In 1858 he 
was offered the Provostship of the Church of St Hedwig, in Berlin—a 
post which would have placed him at the head of the Romish clergy in 
the Prussian metropolis. He was a man of whom Rome was proud, 
and whom she delighted to honour. 

The next ten or twelve years of his life were devoted principally to 
study and reflection. In 1861 he published a history of the University 
of Breslau up to the date of its amalgamation with that of Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder. He described the state of the Breslau diocese with a free- 
dom and truthfulness which excited the rage of the bigoted clergy, and 
exposed him to a veritable tempest of opprobrium. He was the 
friend of Baltzer, and while that persecuted professor was in Rome 
seeking redress and protection, Reinkens lectured on dogmatic theology, 
Baltzer’s department, in addition to ecclesiastical history, his own. In 
1864 he published historical essays on Hilary of Poitiers and the 
Hieronymites, or Hermits of the order of St Jerome. In 1865 and 
1866 followed his works on Martin of Tours and St Augustine’s 
Philosophy of History. In 1867 and 1868 he spent several months 
in Rome, and gained an insight into the incurable corruption of the 
Romish system. The reaction which this insight brought about in his 
mind produced a twofold effect. He sought distraction in a renewed 
study of the ancient classics, the fruit of which appeared in a work 
entitled “ Aristotle on Art,” a work of such merit that the University 
of Leipsic conferred on him, in consequence of it, the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. The other result was to lead him to a pro- 
founder study of his own special department of knowledge—ecclesias- 
tical history—to enable him to comprehend the genesis and growth of 
the decay and ecclesiastical corruption he sawin Rome. The fruits of 
these studies also were not slow in appearing. In 1870 a work of his 
was published in Munster, entitled ‘‘ Pope and Papacy, as drawn by 
Bernard of Clairvaux,” a work which at once gave him a prominent 
place in the coming struggle. Such was the real life of the man whom 
the Pope now calls a “ notorious apostate,” a “ bishop of lies,” a bishop 
elected by “‘ most miserable sons of perdition.” 

Let us follow the course of the Bishop’s life still further. On the 
18th of July 1870, the Pope proclaimed, in a solemn session of those 
members of the Vatican Council who could reconcile it to their con- 
science to attend, the decrees concerning the Pope’s plenary power and 
infallibility. The German bishops, who before the Council lulled their 
dioceses into a false sense of security—who during the Council opposed 
the notorious dogma—now accepted it, and began to enforce it on the 
faithful. On the 27th of August fourteen German Roman Catholic 
professors met in Nuremberg, Dillinger at their head, and publicly 
declared their inability to regard the dogma as true, or the Vatican 
Assembly as a lawful Council. Of these fourteen professors Reinkens 
was one. The Prince-Bishop of Breslau suspended him at once. But 
Reinkens was not the man to be frightened by episcopal threats or the 
prospect of financial ruin by the practical suppression of his profes- 
sorial career. He threw himself, from that day on, with an energy 
and enthusiasm surpassed by none of the leaders of this remarkable 
movement, into the defence of the rights of truth and conscience. He 
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wrote pamphlet after pamphlet, in which he unravelled with a master’s 
hand the tangled web of forgery, sophistry, and falsehood by means of 
which this monstrous dogma had been successfully proclaimed. He 
was found lecturing now in Silesia, now in the province of the Rhine 
and Southern Germany and Switzerland, and everywhere raising his 
voice, in the name of outraged conscience, to protest against the 
assumptions of the Pope and the servility of the bishops. He was 
one of the principal figures in the Congresses of Munich and Cologne. 
Those who attended those Congresses, especially the latter, could not 
fail to see that, humanly speaking, the future of Old Catholicism would 
depend on three or four of the younger men whose names were over- 
shadowed by the illustrious name of Dillinger, among whom Reinkens 
was not the least prominent. He may not excel the others in learning, 
or in certain special qualities for which they are distinguished ; never- 
theless the choice actually made only confirms the impression which the 
writer of these lines, and many others besides him, carried away from 
the Congress in Cologne—that Dr Reinkens unites in his person a 
greater number of the qualities which go to make up a leader of men 
in a great spiritual conflict like this on which the Old Catholics have 
entered, than any other of his colleagues. 

» The fact, and the incidents connected with his election, have been 
reported in our columns. Our readers know that he was consecrated in 
Holland by the Old Catholic Bishop of Deventer ; that he has been re- 
cognised by the States of Prussia, Hesse, and Baden. His first Pastoral, 
and his reply to the invitation of the Evangelical Alliance in New York, 
and his great speech on the free reading of the Bible, are known in all 
Protestant lands. His last public utterance is contained in his reply 
to the Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius IX. of the 21st of November, 
dated Bonn, December 12. We cannot here describe or analyse this 
remarkable document. Suffice to say, that it is worthy in spirit and 
style and substance of the man whose life we have sketched. To one 
point only will werefer. The Pope excommunicates and curses him and 
his followers. He calls him a “ bishop of lies,” and his fellow-believers 
“most miserable sons of perdition.” He forbids all good Romanists from 
even greeting or speaking to him. In the face of all this, the anathema- 
tised bishop thus concludes his reply :— 


“ When Pius the Ninth exhausts the resources of language, in order to 
discover words of insult and abuse with which to overwhelm us, calling us 
‘most miserable sons of perdition’ (miserrimi isti perditionis jiliz), in order 
to excite the unthinking masses against us, what shall wedo? Brethren 
in the Lord, if we be true disciples of Jesus—and this is my confidence with 
regard to us—then we are in possession of that ‘ peace which the Lord 
gives, not as the world gives’ (John xiv. 27), ‘and our heart will neither be 
troubled nor yet afraid.’ How beautifully do these words sound !—‘ Bless 
those who persecute you ; bless, and curse not.’ ‘Render to no man evil 
for evil.’ ‘ As far as in you lies live peaceably with all men’ (Rom. xii. 14). 
‘Love your enemies, do good to them who hate you, pray for them who 
persecute and revile you, that you may be the children of your Father in 
heaven, who causes His sun to rise upon the evil and upon the good, and 
His rain to fall on the just and on the unjust’ (Matt. v. 44, 45). And let us 
look to Jesus, who when He was reviled, reviled not again. 

“*T he peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep your hearts 
and minds, through Christ Jesus’ (Phil. iv. 7).”—Zrue Catholic. 
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VIL—MARTYRDOM OF JOHN ROGERS. 
(From a lecture by Mr T. H. Aston, Birmingham. ) 


EARS were entertained that the populace should rescue Rogers and 
Hooper from the hands of their persecutors, The news of the 
preceding day’s trial had spread abroad, and the people were dis- 

satisfied with the treatment to which the prisoners were subjected. 
They congregated together, and were loud in their denunciations of the 
punishments which were laid upon good John Rogers and good Bishop 
Hooper. Had the prisoners been taken through the streets, possibly 
they would have been snatched from the hands of the gaolers; but 
the authorities had taken great precautions. They were first re- 
moved to Southwark prison, and there detained till night. It was 
thought they might then remove them to Newgate with safety. 

The authorities finding how intent the people were to see the 
prisoners, and that notwithstanding night, yet men and women congre- 
gated together, anxiously awaiting their removal, resolved to use addi- 
tional precautions for their security. Officers were sent in advance to 
put out the lights in the streets through which they passed, including 
those on the stalls of the costermongers. But all in vain. When the 
prisoners were brought out, the people assembled with lighted candles, 
and lined the streets on both sides. The officials were armed with 
weapons of every description, as they marched with the two helpless 
men from the clink prison in Southwark, through the Bishop's house 
(probably to mislead the people), through St Mary Overy’s churchyard, 
thence across London Bridge towards Newgate. The people loudly 
cheered and encouraged these two faithful servants of God, and at every 
turn they received words of sympathy, and exhortations to stand true 
to Christ’s gospel. 

When lodged in Newgate, it must have been a source of gratification 
to John Rogers that he had the sympathy, and had won the affections, 
of those amongst whom he had laboured. He could lie down in peace 
and quietness that night, for he was sustained by an approving con- 
science, had the heartfelt sympathy of the multitude, and above all, 
knew that the God in whom he trusted would give him grace to “ en- 
dure to the end.” 

During the next five days he was rigidly confined; he knew not the 
hour nor the day when he should suffer, but he knew this, that his days 
were numbered. During the few days’ confinement previous to his death, 
he still maintained his Christian firmness; and his cheerfulness is 
manifest from the fact that on the day before his death he drank 
Hooper’s health. He told his gaoler to tell Hooper of it, for it appears 
that he was confined to another apartment, and also to tell him that 
“there never was a little fellow would better stick to a man than he 
would stick to him.” ‘This jocularity,” says his biographer, “at such 
a time and under such circumstances was remarkable, but it indicated 
the resolution and resignation of the Christian martyr, rather than the 
carelessness and recklessness which we even now sometimes witness in 
the most hardened criminals.” 

The last morning having arrived, the gaoler’s wife entered his cell, 
and bade him prepare for death. He was sleeping soundly, and with 
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difficulty she awoke him. She bade him make haste, telling him 
Bishop Bonner was waiting to degrade him. He calmly replied, * If it 
be so, I need not tie my points.” When in Bonner’s présence, having 
been degraded, and about to proceed to the stake (not having had his 
morning meal), he asked for one favour only to be granted him. 
“What is that,” said the infamous Bonner. “Only,” said Rogers, 
“only that I may talk a few words with my wife before my burning.” 
His request was refused in indignant terms. 

The sheriffs were urgent on ‘him to lose no time, as the stake was 
made ready. Mr Woodruff,‘one of the officers, tells him ‘there is 
mercy, if he will return to the Catholic Church. Rogers answered 
him boldly, and decisively, “That which I have preached I will seal 
with my blood.” “Then,” said the sheriff, “thou art an heretic.” 
“That,” says Rogers, “shall be known at the day of judgment.” The 
sheriff, thinking to close the conversation, said, “I will never pray for 
thee ;” but immediately Rogers manifested his Christian spirit by reply- 
ing, “‘ But I will pray for you.’ 

Quickly the procession moved to the stake erected in Smithfield ; 
crowds gathered around the martyr, rending the air with shouts of praise, 
and with sobs of emotion, some rejoicing that he was willing to die for the 
true faith, others weeping, filled with sorrow that they should not again 
hear his voice, that they should “ see his face no more.” 

Among those groups of followers stood his wife, clasping to her 
bosoman infant the father had never seen, and alongside her ten other 
children, whom God had given them. The cry of agony from the mem- 
bers of his family, as it fell upon his ear, w a foe he passed them, pre- 
vented him from giving them more than asilent blessing ; along, sad look 
sufficed, the tear being brushed from his eye. When heart and flesh 
failed him, then God was his strength ; the Lord Jehovah enabled him 
to bear his trial; he looked upwards, and obtained grace to help in his 
hour of need. 

The stake was ready, the wood placed, the faggots piled, and the torch 
burning. Catching sight of the pile, the martyr’s voice was heard in 
mournful tones of melody chanting the fifty-first psalm. How appro- 
priately went to this funeral march, the words of David when praying 
for remission of sins, “ Have mercy upon me, O God, according to Thy 
loving-kindness; according unto the multitude of Thy tender mercies, 
blot out my transgressions. Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, 
and cleanse me from my sin,” &c. The psalm concluded, he arrived at 
the stake, and pardon was again offered him if he would recant his 
opinions, and be reconciled to the Romish faith. Like a true martyr 
of Christ Jesus, he refused even to listen to the overtures of the apostate 
Church, and ascended the stake with courage and firmness. 

Bound to the stake, and the torch applied, the fire quickly envelops 
his body ; and through the flames he passes his hands, rubbing them as 
ifin the act of washing. As he bathes his hands in the fire, he calls out, 
again and again, “ Lord, receive my spirit.” Nota groan, not a mur- 
mur, till life ebbs out. As the flames tell upon him, he raises his arms 
towards heaven, clasps his hands, and keeps them lifted up till he is 
unconscious. His body is soon a heap of ashes, but his spirit returns 
to the God who gave it. 
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VIIL—ATTEMPTED KIDNAPPING. 


HERE are some controversies which, from their character, and from 
the attitude assumed by the disputants, are never likely to come to 
anend. No union between Calvinists and Arminians, Nominalists 

and Realists, Aristotelians and Platonists, can ever be anticipated by 
the most sanguine advocates of compromise, ‘The reasonable en- 
lightenment and convincing fitness which, for example, to the Protes- 
tant appears axiomatic as the grounds of his conviction, are to the 
Romanists mere self-blinding and dangerous fallacies, unworthy of grave 
consideration. Starting from different premises, and employing a differ- 
ent method of reasoning, it is almost impossible that they should ever 
arrive at the same conclusion, or that their constantly recurring dis- 
putes should be less in point of intolerance than they seem to be. It is 
hardly necessary for us to say, therefore, that it is not our intention on 
the present occasion to venture to consider their doctrines or to give 
judgment upon their respective claims as teachers of them. But when 
we find men adopting a system of proselytising that endeavours to win 
others to their side, not by the truth of all that is best and purest in 
religion, but by artifice and seeming duplicity, we cannot approve it, 
and feel that our duty lies in protesting against it. 

The evil of which we have to complain, though perhaps pervading to 
some extent most proselytising bodies, seems to form part of the means 
which Roman Catholics even at this time of day adopt for the purpose 
of “kidnapping” children from Protestant teachers, as will be seen 
from the correspondence from the Hour which we published in our 
impression of last Wednesday. We collect from it that the Rev. 
Thomas Seddon, a priest of the Archbishop’s household at West- 
minster, applied to the guardians of the Forest Gate Schools to have 
three children forthwith removed ta the Roman Catholic Schools at 
North Hyde and Westminster respectively. Formal documents were 
enclosed by the rev. father, signed by a certain Mary Ann Hayes, for 
the removal of her young nephews and niece, with baptismal certificates. 
The guardians, through their clerk, acknowledged receipt of the letter 
from the priest—enclosing formal applications purporting to be signed 
by Mary Ann Hayes for the removal of the children*to the Roman 
Catholic schools—intimating that the applicant, the said Mary Ann 
Hayes, disavowed the application as not having been signed or marked 
by her, and that they declined therefore to remove the children to 
Roman Catholic schools. The Rev. Mr Sedden, adverting to this 
refusal and its reasons, informed the guardians that the Rev. T. Le 
Menant des Chesnais, the clergyman from whom the application had 
been received by him in the first instance, replied to them, and enclosed 
a letter from the reverend applicant, which was to the effect that some 
mistake must have been made by the person sent to have the papers 
signed, and that Mary Ann Hayes, who had been represented as having 
signed the papers, showed then more indifference towards the children 
than any other feeling. Whereupon, the guardians, in acknowledging 
the receipt of this letter, charged the priest with a desire to slur over for 
a purpose the gravity of the act of the person “sent to have the papers 
signed,” and added that the fact a rs to remain clear that, notwith- — 
standing the persistent refusal of Mary Ann Hayes to sign the form of 
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application submitted to her, her mark was subsequently forged and 
attested upon each of the three forms of application. 

This is clearly a case of attempted proselytising with a vengeance, or 
it is the old story of kidnapping over again. Surely there is one vast 
field in which separated Christians may agree to proselytise without 
adopting means of this description. The only proselytising spirit 
which can operate for good in an enlightened country is an honest and 
straightforward one, exerting itself in goodwill and good works towards 
our fellow-creatures for their religious, social, and political welfare. . It 
should never, as in the case now before us, be allowed to dwindle down 
from its high position to that of the mere aggrandisement of a party, 
without an honest regard for the good of the individuals on .whom it 
desires to act, and the happiness of society at large. It should be con- 
spicuous in all its actions, and on every occasion, with what strict 
honesty and rigid justice require—in a word, it should be sincere, void 
of offence, magnanimous, and beyond suspicion. In saying this much 
in relation to this case, it may, perhaps, be thought that we have attached 
more importance to its circumstances than they callfor. But it is 
peculiarly offensive at this moment to find men of honour thus exerting 
themselves to strengthen injurious prejudices and to revive the practice 
of kidnapping ; and yet, ridiculous at this time of day as this attempt 
of one priest may appear, it must be remembered that it will doubtless 
be approved of by a considerable party in his Church ; and though 
offensive to the judgment of most outsiders, it is not only respectable 
as a mark of zeal in their sight, but the passport to their favour. The 
description of zeal which we condemn, and which will be despised by 
many Protestants as sheer bigotry, may be regarded by some Catholics 
as the consistent duty of the agents of Rome; but we feel justified in 
asserting, that the most honourable and liberal—the most benevolent 
and conscientious man, is, in the first instance, and will eventually 
appear to have been, the best friend to his Church, and the noblest 
benefactor of those whom he desires to convert. —Zdinburgh Courant. 


IX.—A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: COLLOQUIES IN THE 
VATICAN. 


HE fact that the present year is the centenary of the suppression of 
the Society of Jesuits by the Pope Clement XIV., seems to have 
drawn public attention to that memorable event. It may not be 

uninteresting to know the part that Spain had in bringing about so im- 
portant a measure. Our information will not be drawn from books, but 
from the original correspondence which passed between the Spanish 
Court and its Ambassador at Rome. These despatches, preserved in the 
State archives of Spain, present as in a mirror the daily progress of these 
important negetiations which ended in the issue of the famous brief ex- 
tinguishing the order. 

The evils under which Spain groaned at the hands of the Jesuits, 
which rendered their suppression a State necessity, would be too long to 
recount. The same causes which had led to the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Portugal and France in 1759 and 1764, led Spain to adopt the 
like measure in 1767. Charles III., Spain’s best king, occupied the 
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throne. His representative at the Roman Court was directed, in con- 
junction with those of France and Sicily, to press upon Clement XIII. 
the necessity of extinguishing so dangerous an order. He, on the other 
hand, was persuaded by the Jesuits that an infant Jesus at Terracina 
had wept because of the persecutions suffered by the followers of Loyola. 
Finally, the death of this aged Pope in 1769 opened a new perspective 
for these negotiations. 

The election of the illustrious Ganganelli, under the title of Clement 
XIV., gave the Spanish Court new hope of success. Whether he was 
actually pledged, on accepting the tiara, to suppress the obnoxious order, 
may legitimately be questioned; it was at least expected of him by the 
powers which had secured his election. Nevertheless, even this liberal 
Pope managed to postpone the embarrassing question nearly three years, 
staying the zeal of the Spanish minister, Azpuru, by his elevation to the 
archbishopric of Valencia, and the promise of the Cardinalate, and in 
every way seeking to stave off the decisive act. 

Then it was that Spain sent as Minister Plenipotentiary to the Papal 
Court the enlightened and able Moiiino, who contributed probably more 
than any other to the carrying out of this important measure, and whose 
skill in conducting these difficult negotiations gained for him the title 
by which he is known in history, the Count of Floridablanca. It was 
in July 1772 that Moiiino arrived at Rome, with instructions from the 
Spanish Court, “by gentle means or by menaces,” to secure the carrying 
through of a measure so long delayed; for which, by the way, satirists 
in Venice, friendly to the threatened society, had issued a print of the 
last judgment, in which, by anticipation, his Majesty of Spain occupied 
a conspicuous place among the tormented. During the twelvemonth 
that followed—a twelvemonth of continued and most difficult negotiation 
—till Clement signed the brief in July 1773, the despatches of the 
Count of Floridablanca are full of interest. 

The Pope, even in his first interview, made no concealment of his per- 
sonal disaffection for the Jesuits, and put a fresh argument into the 
Spanish ambassador’s mouth as he disclosed |the instances in which 
through more than thirty years he himself had suffered from their machin- 
ations. In a later interview the Pope stated the measures he had in 
view whereby to limit the powers and cut off certain resources enjoyed 
by the Jesuits, to clip the wings of “the rooks,” as his Holiness called 
them. The minister urged the unsatisfactory result of mere partial or 
palliative measures—in fact, of everything which should stop short of 
the radical cure. The Pope replied that the case would offer little diffi- 
culty if he could, like the temporal sovereigns, expel the Jesuits from his 
dominions ; but that, as they must necessarily remain, there was much 
to fear in their threatenings, snares, poisonings, and the other measures 
they might adopt. “Everything is to be feared,” answered Mofino, 
“until the final blow be struck.” The Pope said he was ready, even 
although it should cost him his life; but pleaded for time, saying there 
were many things to be adjusted, like the fitting together of the pieces of 
a mosaic, and that his customary method was to act so quietly and 
secretly (disimulado) as not to give rise to suspicion until the results 
showed the deed accomplished. The Spanish minister contended that 
the affair pressed, because of the continued ferment and disquiet main- 
tained by the Jesuit body, and that there was more fire than his Holiness 
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imagined. “I will throw a little water upon it,” answered the Pope. 
“But the water is 400 leagues distant from the fire,” was the reply. 
The Pope still feared to excite revenge, if the order were extinguished 
without sufficient precaution ; whilst he thought that by a less resolute 
policy they would remain quiet, fluctuating between hope and fear. 
“Pull the tooth out by the root,” said the Spanish envoy, “ and the 
pdin is atan end.” And so the interview closed, not without a hint 
given by Charles III.’s minister of a possible suppression of all the 
religious orders, should other means. fail, in order that in the general 
act the extinction of the Jesuits might be secured. 

Other audiences followed, the details of which are too long to relate. 
The ambassador did not fail to play his second card, telling Pope Clement 
roundly that his instructions were twofold—to solicit by peaceful means 
in the first instance; and, failing this, to show that the King of Spain 
was resolved to use every method consistent with a right and dignified 
procedure to accomplish an object to which he felt himself bound as 
protector of the Catholic Church, which the Jesuits disturbed, and as a 
ae gn whose authority was invaded by this rebellious and tenacious 

ody. 

In spite of the energy with which he pushed his cause, the Count of 
Floridablanca desponded as to the result of his mission. The Pope 
assured him there was no occasion for discouragement, saying that in 
his demands for time he had no purpose to trifle with him, which would 
be childish, and that his doubts could only be the fruit of hypochondria, 
to the attacks of which he observed him to be subject. 

After an interval, the Pope having heen in the country, the negotia- 
tions were renewed, as a result of which the Spanish minister was 
offered a scheme, or bull of extinction, which the Pope thought might 
be adopted, if the King of Spain would previously put himself in com- 
munication with Vienna, Venice, Tuscany, Sardinia, Genoa, and Modena, 
and remove all the difficulties these states might offer, in which event he 
would publish it ex communi principum consensu. “ Why not add, that 
he should obtain the consent of the Grand Turk, the King of Congo, 
and other princes and pashas of Asia and Africa, besides the Emperor 
of Russia, the King of Prussia, the Swiss Cantons, the States-General?” 
&e. &e. So Mojiino says he could hardly avoid rejoining, but God 
helped him to contain himself. The negotiations continued, the repre- 
sentative of Spain maintaining his cause with much tact and unwavering 
resoluteness, At length, by December 3, he was able to report to Spain 
that the Pope, full of joy, had unexpectedly authorised him to say he 
had resolved on taking immediate measures for the desired extinction, 
adding he had confided to Cardinal Negroni the drawing up of the brief, 
in concert with “‘his very dear Joe,”* thanking the latter for the service 
his visits had contributed, enjoining the same absolute secrecy as before, 
and finally bidding him be glad. 

Difficulties were not terminated with this. Dangers to the scheme 
offered themselves at every step. But at length, on 21st of July 1773, 
Clement XIV. signed the brief for the extinction of the Jesuit order. 

Singular that on 7th August 1815 another infallible Pope, Pius VIL, 
should have issued a contradictory brief for the reestablishment of the 
order.— True Catholic. 


* Pepe, the colloquial form of the Count’s name, Joseph. 
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X.—THE DUTY OF PRAYER FOR THE SALVATION OF 
ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


F all the different kinds of prayer, it is our settled persuasion that 
Intercessory Prayer is the most neglected. We are apt to utter 
petitions for ourselves with tolerable frequency. Our temporal 

wants, especially, we realise so constantly and deeply, that we can 
scarcely avoid giving expression to them. We urge them with impor- 
tunity, perhaps; although often what we call prayer and fondly delude 
ourselves into believing to be sincere prayer, is little, if anything, more 
than a selfish desire, conceived and enunciated with small realisation of 
our ill-desert, with very vague and inadequate notions of the awful 
majesty of Him whom we address, and with absolutely no filial submis- 
sion of our will to the will of the exalted Being to whose good pleasure 
we ought to subordinate with cheerfulness our most cherished plans and 
purposes. 

Yet even of petitions to some extent properly offered in quest of our 
own happiness, how disproportionate is the number, as compared with 
the paucity of our earnest entreaties in behalf of others, and especially 
those whom we love, not}because of their nearness to us in natural rela- 
tionship, but with jthe disinterested love which most clearly marks 
us as imitators of the Lord Jesus Christ in His redemption of lost 
men ! 

The entire number of the professed adherents of Christianity is pro- 
bably less than one-third of the population of the world. Of nominal 
Christendom more than two-thirds is comprised of those who are by 
birth and education members of Churches—chiefly the Roman Catholic 
and the Greek—which have so overlaid the great doctrines of salvation 
with human inventions, that we cannot but fear that a comparatively 
small number of the laity or the clergy have been brought to a clear un- 
derstanding of the gospel plan of deliverance from sin and its punish- 
ment. Under these circumstances, how do we act—we to whom, as we 
firmly believe, g clearer revelation of the truth has been made? I donot 
ask what exertions we put forth. That question I prefer not to ask at 
present ; the candid answer to it would cover us with confusion of face. 
But what prayers does our conviction of the imminent peril of so many 
millions of our fellow-men induce us to raise to the only Being in the 
universe who can turn the hearts of men as the rivers of water? Cer- 
tainly they are few in number, very feeble in their expectations of an- 
swer, very far removed from that Christian confidence which the Holy 
Scriptures warrant us in entertaining of the ability and the willingness 
of our Heavenly Father to fulfil our requests. 

And yet the motives to infidelity in intercession for the conversion of 
Roman Catholics are urgent. 

In the first place the danger of their situation is great. Not that it is 
not in many respects much better and more hopeful to be a Romanist 
than a pagan ora Mohammedan. The possession and acknowledgment 
of part of the truth is better than the denial and rejection of the whole. 
And yet there is a view in which the very truth of the gospel may be so 
adulterated _with falsehood, the very lifegiving principles of Christianity 
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so counteracted and annulled by the admixture of heathen or worse 
than heathen tenets, as to become an occasion of spiritual death. The 
water can not only be so defiled as to lose all its wholesome character- 
istics ; it can be so permeated by the poison of substances with which it 
has been impregnated, that it becomes only the vehicle and instrument of 
ruin. Itis toa great extent thus with Romanism. The doctrines of 
grace have been concealed under a thick covering of doctrine that makes 
salvation to be of works. Christ is indeed acknowledged as divine and 
worthy of divine honours; but his human mother has been exalted to a 
seat in the affections and the adoration of the people as elevated as, if 
indeed not even more elevated than that on which Heis enthroned. His 
words, handed down to us in the writings of the apostles whom He him- 
self commissioned are, it is true, accepted as authoritative ; but they 
have been pronounced incomprehensible and even pernicious, except as 
interpreted and permitted to be read by the hierarchy which arrogates 
the exclusive title of the Church. Tradition has been made equal and 
practically superior to it. The voice of God may be heard in the pas- 
sages from the gospels daily read in the services of the Church, invit- 
ing the weary and heavy-laden to accept freely a salvation offered to 
those who can never merit it as their due; but that voice comes in a 
tongue unknown to the great mass of the worshippers, and is drewned in 
the Babel of contradictory directions given by the priest, to earn para- 
dise by baptism, by penance, confession, and absolution, and look for 
complete meetness for its enjoyment by a sojourn in the purgatorial 
flames of a place intermediate between heaven and hell. Is it any won- 
der that when we come to inquire into the religious hopes entertained 
by the vast majority of those who are brought up in such a system we 
find them as opposed to the teachings of the Bible as they are similar 
in essence to the belief of intelligent heathen? And if we cannot but 
believe that there is no safety for the soul save in a cordial reception of 
Jesus Christ as the only and all-sufficient Saviour, must we not admit 
that the Romanist who accepts the teachings of his Church as infallible 
is in extreme peril ? 

But our apprehension of the dangers to which Roman Catholics are 
exposed would be no motive to prayer in their behalf were we not also 
persuaded of the possibility of their conversion. Scepticism respecting 
the success of Christian effort in this direction is now happily much 
diminished, and runs so exactly counter to the experience of these last 
few years that we must almost regard it as a wilful refusal to open the 
eyes to the truth. A generation since there were those who, regarding 
Protestantism as having abstracted from the Church as it existed before 
the Reformation all its religious vitality, viewed Romanism as an apos- 
tacy so complete and irretrievable as to admit of no recovery. But God 
in His providence has given the clearest demonstration of the falsity of 
this position. Tens of thousands of persons, once as sincere Roman 
Catholics as any that now profess allegiance to the Pope, have been 
gathered into the Protestant Churches, and give evidence that the 
change has been a deep and radical one. In lands predominantly Pro- 
testant this has been largely the effect of the silent force of consistent 
Christian example; in some countries it has resulted from systematic 
labours of evangelisation ; in others, where rigid legislation forbade these, 
it has attended the simple reading of copies of God’s Word secretly dis- 
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tributed and perused. Converts have been made from all classes ef the 
population, the noble as well as the peasant, the poor as well as the 
rich. The priest has renounced his ease and the Church dignitary his 
lucrative position, and both have betaken themselves to lives of care and 
scanty support that they might worship God in a manner which their 
consciences told them was more acceptable in His sight. While some 
of these conversions have proved evanescent, others, and undoubtedly by 
far the greater number, have been sincere and thorough, as demonstrated 
by the fruits they bore. One such example as that of the learned Pro- 
fessor Rosseeuvw de Saint-Hilaire, who, after reaching a mature age, 
after he had written a great historical work on Spain, was brought to 
see the errors of Romanism, and to devote himself to the upbuilding by 
his able pen of that which he had previously sought only to overthrow, 
is sufficient to show what the simple truth entering the soul of a Roman 
Catholic can do in revolutionising the sentiments and renovating the 
entire character. 

But we repeat our conviction, reluctantly arrived at, that, in spite of 
the perils which we know environ the Romanist, and in spite of the en- 
couragement which we might easily find in the history not only of the 
past, but pre-eminently of our own times, American Christians have 
been lamentably delinquent in praying for the conversion of the souls 
of the adherents of the Church of Rome. We have failed to do it in 
connection with that very large number of persons, both men and 
women, whom we have admitted into our households to assist in the 
drudgery of the house or the field; and the just reward of our neglect 
we can see in the fewness of those conversions, where a different result 
might have been anticipated from the circumstances of the case, from 
the precious opportunities for addressing a few words which might 
have fallen like good seed into ground prepared for it, and above all for 
the exercise of a good example of Christian uprightness and piety. God 
has punished our unfaithfulness by giving less effect to our words, by 
closing the eyes and hearts of many to salutary influences, by permit- 
ting the priesthood to interpose greater and more formidable obstacles 
to the hearing of God's Word. 

Shall we not awake from our apathetic indifference? If regard to 
the perishing souls around us, who might be reclaimed by our prayers, 
seconded by our consistent efforts, will not move us, shall we not at 
least be incited by the rapid and threatening growth of Romanism in 
our midst to pray to God in His mercy to avert from us the catastrophe 
we would dread, by converting the souls of those whom superstition 
now holds bound in chains of iron ?—Christian World (New York). 


XL—NEW BULL BY THE POPE. 


OME tire ago it was reported that the Pope had issued a bull in 
reference to the next Papal election. This has been denied by 
some, and re-asserted by others. If it do exist, it is evident that 

its existence is to be kept secret until the time shall come when it shall 
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have to be acted on. It is searcely possible that, in the present state 
of affairs, the Continental sovereigns will consent to the election of a 
pope in a novel way, or will acknowledge one so elected. The following 
is said to be the text of the important part of the Bull. It will be seen 
that, if it be genuine, it summarily sets aside all compacts that have 


always been understood to exist betwixt the Papacy and the Romanist 
States of the Continent :-— 


“ Pius, Bishop, &c. &c.—We consider it the office and especial duty of 
the Holy Chair to protect its present and future integrity, as the audacity 
of our enemies leaves no stone unturned to impede us in the execution 
of our holy authorities. We shall endeavour by God’s grace and help to 
keep watchful guard over it, and protect and support it ; and in order to 
guard against such assault even after our death, we fee] ourselves compelled 
to make enmmnguments regarding the election of our successor to the Holy 
Chair, lest it should be ay sy in any war to prevent or disturb the elec- 
toral assembly. After what has been done by such men as are in authority, 
and puffed up with the wind of popular favour, who have shown their hatred 
of the Catholic faith by their conduct to our venerable Episcopal brethren, 
anything may be expected from them—perchance they are ‘already schem- 
ing in their hearts to oppose us in secret and in public, and to prevent 
either the election of any Pope at all, or only such aone that would support 
them in their evil plans. Therefore we follow the example of our prede- 
cessor, Pope Pius VI., who, equally persecuted, hesitated not to hasten to 
the assistance of the Christian Republic, and intend therefore to provide 


against the present and future dangers threatening the Church according 
to our best ability. 


“ Now, as we see that the difficulties surrounding us are becoming greater 
day by day, we cannot but confess that the situation requires extraordinary 
rovide, by these presents, 

for the quicker and easier election after our death of a Roman Pontiff, than 


the proper and solemn ceremonies attending so important a matter have 
hitherto permitted. 


measures. For these and other reasons we will P 


“Thus, of our own free will, and in virtue of our apostolic authority: 
we do hereby suspend not only those laws relating to the places where the 
election is to be held, that is in the place where the Roman Pontiff may 
have died, but also those laws and rules regarding the ceremonies and 
customs, which by no means constitute the completeness and character of 
canonical election. It is true we are all aware that in the absence of im- 
mediate dangers and hindrances, those laws are most wise and orderly to 
be observed as it is at present from the constitution, . . but as 
circumstances have so F meer that everything is to be feared from 
those crafty men who call themselves Catholics, as well as those be- 
longing to the bands of the heretics, we hereby absolve our brethren, 
the cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, generally and individually, 
from the fulfilment of the oath they had sworn to observe and sup- 
port the above constitution, and do hereby declare them absolved of 
such oath. And this decision applies not only to the election immedi- 
ately after our death, but also to other subsequent elections, in case of our 
successors to the Holy Chair not being able to Ty me for a future election, 


be it in consequence of sudden or unexpected decease, or from any other 
reason. 


“Given at St Peter's, Rome, in the year of our Lord 1873, and the 28th 
of our Pontificate.” 
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HULL PROTESTANT INSTITUTE, 
KINGSTON SQUARE. 


"PSs Large, Handsome, and Commodious Hall was erected about nine years 
ago by a few comparatively poor but zealous Protestants, that Hull might have a Building 


of some size and importance always open to receive Protestant Lecturers, and Meetings for Protest- 
ant purposes, 





From the time of its commencement (with but few friends to help) it has had to struggle with 
great pecuniary d ifficulties and some opposition, 

Happily, however, now, the original debt has been reduced by at least £800 ; and in conse- 
quence « a Baz aai which was held in the Great Hall of the Institute in October 1872,, such im- 
provements in the Building were effected that, from that time, the working expenses have been 
more than covered by the regular income. So much has this been the case, that the Committee 
have by this means been able to make some considerable reduction of the debt. 

To extinguish this more rapidly and effectually, and so make the Institute a power for more 
Protestant good in the town, they intend to hold another Bazaar during Easter Week in 1874, in 
aid of which assistance is earnestly solicited. 


Contributions of Articles for Sale, or Money, will be thankfully received, and duly acknow- 
ledged, by Mrs SouLBY, Waverley House, Hull. 

The Fins ancial Meeting for April will be held on Wednesday the 1st, and the Meeting for 
e on Wednesday the 6th, each Ts at E = o'clock in the evening. 


Now published, in crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 


es AUTHENTIC REPORT of the SPEECHES and PROCEEDINGS of 
the MEETINGS held in St Jamegs’s and ExereR HALLs, LONDON, on Tuesday, 27th 
January 1874, to express Sympathy with Germany in its Struggle against Ultramontanism. With 
Introduction and Appendixes, containing a History of the Movement ; a Translation of the Prussian 
Ecclesiastical Laws, specially prepared by Dr J. P. Thomson and Dr Curth of Berlin ; Historical 
Statement on Papal Supremacy contrary to the Ancient Customs, the Statute Law, and the 
Constitution of England, by R. Potts, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; List of Names of 
Clergymen, Noblemen, and others who have signified by letter their approval ; also the Encyclical, 
the Syllabus, the Vatican Decree, and other important Documents illustrative of Ultramontanism. 


ALSO, 
REPORT of MEETING in BERLIN on 7th February, in response to the above. With 
Fac-simile of the German Emperor's Letter to Earl Russell, and of the Address of Thanks signed 


by Count Moltke, Marshal Wrangel, Prince Hohenlohe, and other eminent men of Germany. 
Edited by G. R. BADENOCH, LL.D., Hon. Sec. 


LONDON: HATCHARDS, PICCADILLY 





Nearly ready, price 2s., 
THE PRIEST AND THE CONFESSIONAL. 
By PERE CHINIQUY. 


«” This is one of the most important and striking books on this subject. Mr Chiniquy states 
thrilling facts in his own experience as a Priest of the Church of Rome. Proceeds to be given in 
support of his College and Missionary labours among Roman Catholics. 


LONDON: W. T. GIBSON, 12 HAYMARKET, S.W. 


TRACTS AGAINST TREASON. 
Price Two Shillings per Hundred, 
No. 1. ABSOLUTION. No. 2. CONFESSION. 
By the Rev. S. A. pea naenel M.A., Rector of St Maryleport, Bristol. 





Lonnon: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., 32 Parerwoster Row; W. T. GIBSON, 12 Haymarkur. 
Bristot: CHILLCOTT, Cragg Street. 





